THE   FLORENTINE   SCHOOL
ROOM   XXIX

ALTHOUGH this is the last room we have to visit
in the National Gallery, it is very far from being
the latest in date and in it we are brought into contact
with some of the most dominating personalities of
fifteenth century Florence.

In this most progressive of cities, it was rare to come
upon an artist who did not attempt to carry Florentine
science even one step further by an intense and solemn
research; but such there were, and when they appear
they seem like quiet islands in a turbulent sea of
thought.

FRA FILIFPO LIPPI (1406?-!469) was just such a
complacent artist. He was satisfied that Florence
should rest upon its laurels and was content to let the
stream of scientific progression pass him by.

Theory meant little to Lippo Lippi and practice
meant all. Although a friar, he was a lover of worldly
beauty and pretty women. His mamage with the nun,
Lucrezia Buti, who had sat to him as the Virgin, pro-
voked a round of scandalous gossip in pious circles and
the talk was only modified when, in later years, the
Pope granted the couple a dispensation of their vows
and legally ratified their union.

Our lunette of the Annunciation (No. 666) is
exquisite in design, colouring and conception. The
Madonna receives the tidings in a paved court and the
angel's words are confirmed by the Hand of God, from
which issues a coil of shivering golden rays surrounding
a fluttering dove.

Every detail is gracefully observed: on the back of the
Virgin's chair is a golden drapery, shot with crimson
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